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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 

YARDS. 

CHAPTER III. THE RELATION OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS TO THE LOCAL COMMUNITY. 

The modern labor problem, which is, in one aspect, the sub- 
ject of this chapter, is much more than a question of dollars and 
cents. It is a question of making industry a thoroughly social 
function. By social function we mean a necessary elemental 
human vocation, such as manufacture, art, or teaching, which, 
normally conducted, does not hamper, but reinforces, all other 
vocations. Does modern industry, as typically represented at 
the Chicago Stock Yards, fulfil this requirement ? To answer 
this question in complete detail would necessarily carry us 
beyond the limit of this study. The purpose, however, here 
will be to indicate the point at which the current business 
methods tend to stunt the six elementary interests and to 
impede their normal functioning. We may then be in position 
to observe, at least in principle, what necessary methods of 
democratic reorganization must be and are being applied in 
industry. "And there is no need to beat about the bush in say- 
ing that democracy is not in reality what it is in name until it is 
industrial as well as civil and political." 1 The purpose of the 
chapter, then, is not merely to find fault (anybody can do that 

1 John Dewey, Ethics of Democracy, p. 25. 
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with any institutions), but to call special attention to the needs 
and possibilities of certain improvements to the business itself. 1 
We have presented thus far a statement of what the intrinsic 
nature of democracy is, and what the general relation of industry 
to democracy is. In chap, i we noted the immense growth 
and importance of industry at the Chicago Stock Yards. In 
chap, ii we have observed the chief features of the Stock 
Yard community and have noted the special conditions of 
social weakness and distress. We are now in a position to dis- 
cuss the question of the influence of modern industry as here 
represented upon the elemental functions of democracy. 

SECTION XII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE HEALTH OF 

THE COMMUNITY. 

The health function, or health interest, expresses itself in the 
periodic performance during the day, by each individual, of 
certain acts directed especially to maintaining the energy and 
effective action of the body, such as eating, sleeping, bathing, 
toilet, and exercise. It is a mere truism that insufficient atten- 
tion to these acts not only impairs health, but thereby makes 
impossible an adequate performance of any of the other social 
functions. The individual not performing the function of exer- 
cise normally, in the broad sense, cannot attend properly to any 
of the social or business or intellectual or artistic or devotional 
or political duties. But, furthermore, not only is the mere per- 
formance of the functions necessary, it is also necessary that 
the performance be in accordance with the degree of refinement 
demanded of the individual by the civilization in which he finds 
himself. The crude and slovenly performance of the exercise 
function may be sufficient to keep a Bushman or Plains Indian 
in the normal performance of his correspondingly crude and 
slovenly daily duties. But a citizen of an enlightened common- 
wealth, if he be a real citizen, and not merely an alien and an 

1 For valuable reference works upon the general subject of " industrial better- 
ment " see : Shuey, Factory Pe'ople and Their Employees ; Gilman, A Dividend to 
Labor; Tolman, Industrial Betterment, a monograph of the American Social Science 
Association, November 16, 1900 ; U. S. Labor Bulletin, No. 31, for November, 1900 ; 
Social Service, the magazine of the League for Social Service, New York city. 
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outcast, requires for the adequate performance of the tasks 
exacted from him, even in the attention to his bodily needs, a 
sociability of attendance, a wealth of appurtenances, a knowl- 
edge of methods, a beauty of surroundings, and a just regard 
by and for others, which the savage knows nothing about. 
According to the the- 
ory of democracy — 
the theory of an or- 
ganic and prosperous 
society — all social 
functions must thus 
react into each social 
function, making it 
what it really is, an 
expression of the 
whole social life, and 
not of merely a part 
of it. Unless we wish 
to regard and maintain 
as savages and aliens 

a part of our citizens, we must see to it that no institution or 
group of institutions shall be conducted on the principle that 
the health of any of its members shall be disregarded or ruth- 
lessly impaired. Yet this has been, until within recent years, at 
any rate, the prevailing principle of modern business, simply as 
"business." It is safe to say that, unchecked by law and stern 
public sentiment, the tendency of the blind principle of hostile 
competition in business would so lengthen working hours, 
reduce wages, limit air and light, and employ women and chil- 
dren, as to cause a retrograde movement toward a barbarous 
stage of society among the wage-workers, as is amply illustrated 
in English industrial history.* Undue emphasis upon produc- 
tion for its own sake — that is, solely for the sake of profits to 
be productively reinvested — becomes a menace to all the other 
social functions by limiting their influence chiefly to a small 
favored property class, and considering the rest as largely aliens. 

1 Cf. Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution, pp. 32 ff. 
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Good employers, -it is worth noting, are beginning to recognize 
this truth, and in many parts of the world are socializing their 
industries by the introduction of lunch-rooms, toilet facilities, 
baths, sanitary ventilation, and many similar health accommoda- 
tions for the wage workers ; and this on the grounds, not of 

charity, but of justice 
and business prudence. 1 
This movement, which 
must ultimately develop, 
not on the grounds of 
paternalism, but along 
the lines of true democ- 
racy, is, however, as yet, 
compared with its mer- 
its, but slowly finding 
favor in the business 
world. 

The sanitary condi- 
tions at the Chicago 
Stock Yards are much 
improved over former 
years. With the intro- 
duction of refrigeration 
methods and the manufacture of by-products, many of the earlier 
and most glaring menaces to health in the packing industry have 
been abolished. But, as all candid persons familiar with the 
business will admit, there is certainly as much room for improve- 
ment here as in any other line of industry. 

The south branch of the Chicago River, lying, as indicated 
on the map, just north and northwest of the Stock Yards, is now, 
since the improvement of the drainage canal and the better 
utilization of waste in the yards, a much more wholesome place 
than formerly, and yet it is a fact still that small animals and 
fowls may sometimes make their way across the river upon its 

x For specific instances, among many others, may be mentioned the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., of Cleveland, O.; Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass.; 
the Ferris Bros., of Newark, N. J.; J. H. Williams & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. For 
others see Tolman, loc. cit. 
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coating of filth and grease. The effects of such a condition 
upon the health of neighboring families may perhaps be 
imagined. Another conspicuous menace to the health of the 
community directly connected with the yards is the large dump 
for refuse from the stables and elsewhere which is located in the 
southern part of 
the yards. 

Regarding 
more incon- 
spicuous condi- 
tio ns of bad 
sanitation, more 
immediately 
connected with 
the pac king 
houses them- 
selves, are the 
provisions, or 
rather lack of 
provisions, for 

light, air, and general cleanliness. An abundant supply of sun- 
light is coming to be recognized by all scientific experts to be 
one of the most powerful preventives of disease-bearing germs 
and one of the most powerful promoters of cheerfulness and 
positive good health. It is not too much to say, however, that a 
large proportion of the workmen at the yards are compelled to 
labor in cold, dark, damp passage-ways which scarcely ever see 
the glare of full sunlight. If employment at a given station be 
considered the legitimate life-occupation of any one person, it 
must be conceded that such conditions, tending inevitably to 
dispiritedness and ill-health, must be remedied, if democracy in 
industry is to be anything more than a name. 1 

1 For generally good conditions in this respect, especially for the free use of sky- 
lights and high ceilings, Nelson Morris & Co. deserve commendation. Armour & 
Co. also deserve particular credit for the recent introduction of brick floors into their 
killing departments. The old wooden blood-soaked floors in use in most of the 
houses are a serious menace to the health of the workmen. Brick, being porous, may^ 
not be the best substitute, but its introduction is a step in the right direction. 
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In spite of the fact that the nature of the business makes 
necessary, especially in hot weather, an almost stifling volume 
of steam and overpowering odors in some departments, entirely 
inadequate provision is made, where the common workmen are 
employed, for ventilation, heating in winter, and cooling in 
summer. By only a slight modification of existing apparatus, 
the insufferably hot days of August in the killing-rooms could 
be made much more tolerable by an introduction of some of the 
refrigeration pipes in a current of air operated by fans. 

Regarding cleanliness in the packing plants, it should be 
said that very reasonable precautions are generally at present 
taken to insure a marketable condition of the goods ; and with 
the immense volume of material to be handled, the nature of 
the help employed, and the general dirtiness of the locality, it 
is not an extremely easy matter to keep all parts of the estab- 
lishments severely clean. It may be said from positive, first- 
hand knowledge, however, that the matter of cleanliness is not 
regulated very seriously from the standpoint of the health or 
well-being of the workmen, but very generally from the stand- 
point of profit, at the demand of the public consumer. The 
consumer is always ultimately the responsible party. 

Regarding means of protection from machinery, steam, and 
injurious fumes, it may also be said that the packing houses do 
not look at the matter, in any considerable measure, from the 
standpoint of the workman, but rather from the standpoint of 
the stockholder and manager. For example, in the case of 
stuffing machines, the writer has seen a young girl thrusting her 
arm up to the elbow into a tube to arrange the meat, which a 
steam-driven piston rod plunging through the tube the next 
instant crowded into the can. Such careless methods of hand- 
ling and running the machinery are not very uncommon, as has 
been repeatedly stated in the official reports of the Illinois state 
factory inspectors. 1 There is one department of the packing 
house that is especially avoided by almost all the workmen, 
namely, the bone and fertilizer house, where in hot weather the 
odors and irritating dust are almost overpowering. In one week 

1 For 1895, pp. 11 and 12; and 1896, pp. 13 and 14. 
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during November, 1900, in one plant alone, 126 men were 
employed, and at the end of the week all but six had deserted 
— even in the face of extreme difficulty of securing work and 
maintaining a livelihood. The open vats and tanks in most of 
the large soap, oleo oil, butterine, and fertilizer houses are also 
places of annoyance and danger, where more than one man has 
lost his life by drowning or scalding. 

Another element detrimental to the health of the workmen 
is the extreme strain of the work. This strain is brought about 
by a process called " speeding up the gang." As will be noticed 
in the illustrations in chap, i, most of the materials in process 
of production are attached upon trolleys or other machinery 
which keeps them in motion and requires each man to handle 
his part as it passes. By the employment of certain experienced 
and especially favored hands to set the pace, by the offer of 
shorter days of labor at approximately the same wages, and then 
later a reduction of the wages to correspond with the resulting 
reduction in time, the amount of work finally wrenched from 
the workmen is sometimes almost incredible, as well as inhuman. 
But this policy of virtually ignoring the interests of the work- 
men is more and more coming to appear as uneconomical to the 
most far-sighted employers. 

Another matter directly relative to the health of the work- 
men is that of a place and opportunity for noon luncheon. The 
writer has gone through every department of all of the princi- 
pal houses at the yards, and has visited them each many times, 
and nowhere has he found a single positively wholesome, cheer- 
ful, and adequate provision made for a place in which the com- 
mon workmen could assemble to eat their lunches. Most of 
them stand about the corners of the buildings, or sit in the 
stairways to eat, if they do not go to the saloons which cluster 
so thickly about the yards. On the institutional map shown in 
the preceding chapter it will be noted how densely the saloons 
are massed at the entrances and exits of the Stock Yards. In 
the block just west of the yards, between Fortieth and Forty- 
first streets, it will be seen that there are thirteen saloons 
on one side of the street, where only one or two buildings 
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devoted to another purpose are located. And there were 
counted in a single half-hour (during which the workmen of the 
yards are given time to eat their luncheon), being brought out of 
one of these saloons on the corner of Forty-first street and Ash- 
land avenue, 1,065 pails of beer. Special helpers to draw the beer 
are employed by some of these saloon-keepers at the noon hour. 




VIEW OF MEN'S DINING-ROOM. 
(Auditorium Building, H. J. Heinz Co.) 

When the whistle blows for 12 o'clock there is a general rush 
from all departments through the long streets of the yards for 
these saloons. Of this rush, called in the language of the 
locality "the noon can rush," a photograph was shown in 
chap, ii. 1 

Regarding medicinal and surgical aid given the sick and 
injured at the yards, some of the houses, notably that of Swift 
& Co., are beginning to organize their own medical departments 
and corps of attendants, whose services are free to the employees. 
This department which has recently been started at Swift & 

f P. 304. 
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Co.'s plant is a thoroughly worthy enterprise, and is a step in 
the right direction. The writer has seen the excellent ambu- 
lances and appliances here used. The department was estab- 
lished ten months ago as an experiment, but it has come to stay. 
In the first eight months there were treated 2,371 original cases, 
4,699 after-dressings, 802 medical cases, and 6,431 vaccinations, 
making a total of 14,303 cases. Of course, many of these are 




AMBULANCE. 
(Swift & Co.) 

slight cuts, bruises, etc., which, while not serious, need attention, 
because frequently the injured person works in brine and other 
materials which would cause a small sore to fester. The other 
large packing houses at present generally subsidize the services of 
physicians outside of the yards for the benefit of their employees. 
In spite of such worthy beginnings of betterment at the 
yards, however, many of the conditions of work are still des- 
perately bad for the health of the employees. And perhaps the 
most serious aspect of this fact is not the immediate effect upon 
the individuals themselves, but the more general effect upon the 
public agencies and efforts for the improvement of health 
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throughout the community. By the bad sanitation and injury 
to health of large bodies of workmen in our modern industries, 
thus undoing in large measure the efforts of outside recuperative 
agencies, we have a condition of affairs in which our greatest 
institutions are working directly at cross-purposes with each 
other, with a consequent immense waste of time and effort and 
public funds, to say nothing of the actual productive loss to the 
community in the decreased vitality and efficiency of its work- 
men. For example, the institutions of the public baths and 
health department sustained by the city, the organizations for 
good drainage, hospital service, the visiting nurses' efforts, the 
homes for incurables, besides the work of the Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities, the churches, and the police department — all 
of these public agencies, supported in the end by the people, 
have the burden of their work tremendously increased by the 
existence of the unhealthful conditions and methods allowed and 
employed in many of our greatest business establishments. If for 
no other reason than that of bringing into effective co-operation 
with each other the institutions of industry and of the promo- 
tion of public health, .very decided steps should be taken, both 
by the employers and by the public at large, to see to it that no 
part of the people, however employed, are compelled to work 
under conditions which in the end threaten the health of the 
whole community. A plea for a truer democracy at this point 
is valid. 

Now, with respect to certain practicable improvements at the 
yards in the direction of caring more properly for the health of 
the employees, the following are suggested : 

i. More careful protection of machinery and dangerous 
places. 

2. More thorough medical and surgical care of employees. 

3. The furnishing of light, clean, and ample rooms in which 
the common workmen and -women may take pleasure in eating 
their luncheons. 

4. Less severe strain of work, and, if possible, a greater 
regularity of work. (It has come to be a commonly accepted 
thing at the yards for workmen to be called out almost any hour 
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of the day or night to work at the bidding of the boss, or lose 
their positions. The extreme irregularity of habits occasioned 
by this practice tells very severely upon the health of many of 
the men and girls.) 

5. The introduction, by means of prism glass or other instru- 
mentalities, of larger abundance of sunlight into the buildings. 

6. The establishment of more adequate facilities for ventila- 
tion and regulation of the temperature for the workmen. 

7. The improvement of toilet and lavatory facilities for the 
workmen. 

8. The encouragement of the formation of athletic and 
similar clubs. 

To these suggestions it will doubtless be objected at once 
that many of them involve an outlay of money, of time, and of 
attention which would bring no corresponding return to the 
interests of the company as a whole, and which no members of 
the company are prepared by experience to undertake. To the 
latter objection the answer is that the present essay is an effort 
to suggest tried and successful methods for accomplishing these 
things, and their practical application must anywhere be learned 
only by direct experiments. To the former objection we offer 
an answer in the words especially prepared for this study by a 
well-known, successful employer who has tested the methods 
suggested. His statement is as follows ; it is inserted here in 
full, though containing some points which will be touched upon 
later : 

TESTIMONY OF THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., OF CLEVELAND, O., PAINT 

MANUFACTURERS, ON THE SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN SPITE 

OF ENVIRONMENT AND ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. believes thoroughly that the work of industrial 
betterment along the most advanced lines can be applied profitably to any 
manufacturing establishment, of any kind, anywhere in the country. 

We believe this because we have proved it in our own case under condi- 
tions more discouraging and unfavorable to the work than the average factory 
has to contend with. 

Our Cleveland plant, where we have carried the work farthest, is located 
in one of the busiest, dirtiest, and most crowded sections of the city's down- 
town district. It is hemmed in by the dirty Cuyahoga river, railroad switch 
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yards, closely built factories, and a busy, noisy, unattractive thoroughfare. 
The seventeen or eighteen buildings on the site are arranged to leave as 
much yard-room and as many air-shafts as possible, but they don't offer much 
opportunity for making anything but a factory atmosphere out of the sur- 
roundings. Every foot of space is at a premium — we are much overcrowded. 

Besides these discouraging conditions, the nature of our product — paint — 
is such that its manufacture is antagonistic to the advanced methods of 
industrial betterment. The raw materials we handle would seem to oppose 
any attempt at improving the state of affairs. Few manufacturers have as 
many obstacles to encounter in this respect. We are also subject to keen 
competition that keeps our profit down, and out of our profits we pay the 
expenses of providing comforts and conveniences for the employees. 

Yet in the face of these conditions we have found it perfectly feasible to 
carry on the work, and that \\.ftays us — pays from the dollar-and-cents point 
of view as well as the altruistic. We find that we can increase the capacity 
of our factory, get more and better work out of our employees and out of our 
machinery. We find less friction between the departments, more enthusiasm, 
greater co-operation, less sickness ; and, last but not least, we find we get a 
better product. To tell in detail the story of all we do to better our factory 
atmosphere would take too long, but I want at least to mention them all, so 
that you may see how far the work can be carried in spite of environment 
and adverse conditions. 

Cleanliness. — The foundation upon which all our co-operative features 
rest is that of order and cleanliness. In putting it first we believe the first 
requisite of good sound health is taken care of in its proper place. The 
cleanliness extends not only to the floors and machinery of our workrooms, 
but to the employees as well, and in order to encourage it we have provided 
a number of large washrooms throughout the factory, including lavatories, 
shower baths, and lockers. 

To provide a plentiful supply of clean towels we have our own steam 
laundry. Employees are encouraged in every way to use the shower baths 
and do so very freely. But in our dry-color department, in order to guard 
against lead-poisoning, it is compulsory, while as a further safeguard each 
man is provided with an entire clean change of clothing every day. The 
result of this caution is shown most strikingly in the facts that, where previ- 
ously the average time a man cared to work for us in the dry-color depart- 
ment was about one month, he now stays as long as we want him, and that, 
where at least every other man was affected by the lead before, now not more 
than one in twenty is affected, and then generally only in cases where the 
man does not make proper use of the system. 

Lunch-rooms. — Two floors in one of our buildings are used exclusively 
as lunch-rooms and kitchen. The factory men use one room ; the girls, 
office force, and foremen, the other. The same fare is served in both rooms. 
The employees take turns in waiting on table. The kitchen is in charge of 
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a colored chef who made himself famous in one of Cleveland's leading caf£s. 
Either a soup or a stew, and tea and coffee, are served free every day, while 
the balance of a well-selected bill of fare is served at practically cost prices. 
The employees bring their own lunches and are served with the free hot 
dishes, or they may order their entire meal — and get a good one for an aver- 
age of eight or ten cents. Whenever night work is necessary during the busy 
season, special dinners are served in the rooms at the expense of the company. 
The lunch- rooms are by no means self-supporting, but we could not be 
induced to discontinue them. There are also a lunch-room and kitchen in our 
box factory located some distance from our main plant. 

Benefit society. — As far back as 1887 we organized an employees' sick and 
death benefit society, to which all employees of the company are eligible. It 
has always been in a flourishing condition. The membership includes over 
90 per cent, of the Cleveland factory employees and a very large per cent, of 
the entire staff. 

Rest-rooms. — We have two rest-rooms for girls — one in the factory and 
one in the general office building. The rooms are not large, but are attract- 
ive and homelike, and the best we can do with our facilities. 

The club-room. — A large part of one floor in the new building just com- 
pleted has been made into a club-room for the factory employees. It is used 
for meetings and as a place of rest and recreation. It is decorated in a 
suitable manner, and is greatly appreciated by the employees. 

Library. — In the club-room are located the library of the company and 
also a branch of the Cleveland Public Library — both well patronized by the 
employees. 

The " Chameleon."'' — We publish a monthly magazine for the entire staff of 
the company. It is edited and printed in our own printing department, is 
open to contributions from all employees, and contains information, instruction, 
news, and illustrations about the business. It is one of our best-paying 
features. 

Convention and banquet. — A convention of salesmen, officers, and 
managers is held for one week each year for the purpose of discussing the 
company's goods, outlining the policy of the company for the ensuing year, 
explaining the new advertising plans and methods, reviewing the work of the 
past year, and discussing all topics relating to the sale and manufacture of our 
paints and varnishes. 

Some pleasure is of course mixed in with the business, not the least inter- 
esting of which is the annual banquet of all the Cleveland employees. For 
the past two years this banquet has been held at the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. A good menu is served, toasts and informal talks are given by 
both officers and employees, and music is provided. Similar banquets are 
also held at our various branches. 

Annual outing. — Regularly every year for the past twenty-one years 
one day has been set aside for a general outing of all employees and their 
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families. Transportation is furnished by the company to some one of the 
summer resorts near Cleveland — the place being chosen by a vote of the 
employees — and a good, old-fashioned basket picnic is held, with games 
and prize contests. Similar outings are held each year at most of our 
branches, in New York, Montreal, etc. 

Thanksgiving turkeys. — Thanksgiving day has been observed for many 
years by presenting each employee with a basket containing a turkey and a 
quart of cranberries. In itself it seems a small thing, perhaps, but we 
believe it helps commemorate the day in a way that the employees all 
appreciate. 

Watches at end of twenty -five years. — One of the best results of this 
work is the increased length of time your employees stay with you — a point 
worth an evening's talk in itself. Among our employees are many in the 
rank and file who have been with us over twenty-five years, and others who 
will soon reach that mark. We have made it a custom to present everyone 
who has been with us in any capacity for that length of time with a gold 
watch and chain. It is not a reward for faithful service, but rather a badge 
of honor. 

Suggestions. — The company has a system by which it solicits criticism 
and suggestions, keeping a record of them, and at the end of the year 
rewarding those who have made the most useful suggestions. 

"Do it now" signs. — The motto of the company, "Do it now," is hung 
under each clock in the entire plant. It serves to remind the employee that 
there is no time like the present, and that it is never wise to defer action. 

Pure drinking water. — All the water used for drinking purposes through- 
out the factory is filtered. A plant for filtering was built some time ago, and 
we soon began to see the wisdom of such a step. 

Our opinion of the work of industrial betterment is summed up very well 
in the following words : The care and improvement of the animate machin- 
ery is at least as important to the manufacturer as the care and improve- 
ment of the inanimate machinery. The three most important matters for 
attention should be health, morals, and education ; because a more vigorous 
employee can do more work, a more conscientious employee will do more 
conscientious work, and a more intelligent employee will do more intelligent 
work. 

The American Machinist of recent date, Vol. XXIV, No. 1 6, 
commenting editorially upon this and similar efforts of pro- 
gressive manufacturing establishments throughout the country, 
says : 

When the things done by the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, 
O., are referred to, it is quite common for other manufacturers to say: "Yes, 
I suppose that is all right for them. They have a monopoly of all the cash 
register business, and can get the profits that enable them to indulge in 
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such frills. We can't do it in our business ; competition is too keen." The 
Patterson Bros, have steadily maintained that these features, by which this 
factory is made much more attractive than ordinary workshops, paid in 
dollars and cents, but some of the skeptical ones have been slow to believe 
this, saying that nothing could prove that it paid until the test of working 
under strictly competitive conditions had been applied to it. We are begin- 
ning now to get the testimony of men who do things along similar lines in 
factories that are engaged in strictly competitive business, and it is gratify- 
ing to see that these men also find that it pays. Drop forgings, for instance, 
are manufactured under strictly competitive conditions, but, as shown in 
Mr. Redfield's address, printed at p. 393, it pays, in a strictly business 
sense, to give considerable attention and to spend considerable amounts of 
money in securing the utmost possible comfort for men who work at drop 
forging, and to make them feel, not only that their rights are regarded, but 
that they are looked upon as important co-operatives in the success of the 
business, and that their interests will be looked after so far as possible. Mr. 
Redfield's statement that they never reduced piece-work prices, and do not 
consider it just or profitable to do so, will be regarded by many — probably 
most — manufacturers as rather queer. But the deliberate statement of the 
experienced treasurer of an incorporated company doing a highly successful 
business, under strictly competitive conditions, is not to be despised ; on 
the contrary, it must be carefully considered by all who really believe in 
profiting by the experience of others. It is to be remembered, too, that this 
factory is carried on in the largest city of the world next to London, under 
social conditions generally regarded as most unfavorable for continuously 
pleasant relations with employees. Virtually the same testimony is given by 
Mr. Sherwin, of the Sherwin-Williams Co., of Cleveland ; a company which 
manufactures paints, we presume also under competitive conditions. Mr. 
Sherwin most emphatically says that just, fair, and liberal treatment of 
employees pays in dollars and cents, and what he regards as just, fair, and 
liberal treatment is far beyond anything conceived of by the average manu- 
facturer. 

As experience accumulates with what has come to be called "industrial 
betterment," it is being made clear that men who are at the head of industrial 
establishments cannot afford to disregard these matters any more than they 
can afford to disregard thorough lubrication and other proper care of 
machinery. Men are not machines, and cannot profitably (to say nothing of 
the justice of the matter) be treated as machines. They must be treated as men,, 
in order to get the best possible results from modern industrial operations. 

SECTION XIII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE SOCIA- 
BILITY OF THE COMMUNITY. 

The general considerations which are true of the health 
interests in modern industry as exemplified at the Chicago 
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Stock Yards are equally true of the sociability interests. Socia- 
bility or conviviality is as necessary to us as exercise. One of 
the most striking ways in which this elemental want mani- 
fests itself is in the need which every man feels of the honor 
and respect of his fellows — the need of personal recognition — 
what the Germans call Anerkennung. A person who does not 




CLUB-ROOM FOR EMPLOYEES. 
(Sherwin-Williams Co.'s Cleveland Factory.) 

have, not only a certain amount, but a certain quality of cour- 
teous attention and experience of social comradeship, is seriously 
crippled in every one of his social functions, even, it may be, to 
the impairment of his health, as in the extreme case of the 
rejected lover or the unsuccessful statesman. This is the fact 
which makes solitary confinement, or "sending to Coventry," 
such fearful punishment. And in respect to no human interests, 
perhaps, have the principles of modern business erred more than 
in their relation to normal and democratic conviviality. By 
harsh and autocratic methods of management, by refusal to 
recognize trade unions, by indifference to the workman's social 
opportunities for companionship, by treating him as a cog in a 
machine without personal recognition or personal standing, the 
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tendency has been in many quarters to arouse in the workman a 
corresponding spirit of hostility, and make him a mere sullen 
plodder or a resentful savage. This traditional attitude of 
modern business management toward the workman was bluntly 
expressed to the writer not long since by a manager in one of 
the largest 
packing houses 
at Chicago in 
the words: 
"When one cog 
wears out we put 
in another." 
The futility, 
wastefulness, 
and inherent ab- 
surdity of this 
principle ap- 
plied to flesh 
and blood and 
spirit are com- 
ing to be felt by 
the most ad- 
vanced of business managers, however ; and, as a result, in many 
parts of the world we see progressing the erection of working- 
men's clubs, game-rooms, settlements, and assembly halls, and 
a corresponding development of democratic feeling and hearty 
co-operation between employers and workmen. 1 

The immediate question is : What is the relation of this typi- 
cal community* the Chicago Stock Yards, to this movement? 
Let us look at the conditions. 

Regarding the element of personal recognition, it should, of 
course, be conceded at the outset that in any large business, 
employing thousands of men and women, it is out of the ques- 
tion for the few chief managers to be personally acquainted with, 

1 For examples I refer to the Illinois Steel Co., of Joliet, 111.; the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, O.; the National Elgin Watch Co., of Elgin, 111.; the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., of Providence., R. I.; etc. See Tolman, loc. cit. 
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or even often to meet, all of the employees. On the other 
hand, there is such a thing as a spirit of opposition, jealousy, 
and harshness between employers and workmen which may be 
developed to such an extent as seriously to interfere with and 
overburden the management. In some parts of the Chicago 
Stock Yards, it must be said, this spirit of hostile and aggressive 




SKIFF RACE AT THE SUMMER OUTING. 
(H. J. Heinz Co.) 

opposition is developed to a serious degree. And the constant 
intense pressure and strain of work is tenfold intensified by this 
fact, not only in the case of the ordinary workmen, but very 
emphatically in the case of the superintendents and managers 
themselves. One of the most pathetic things in connection with 
modern business is the position and often thankless work of the 
managers and superintendents in their unceasing efforts to hold 
in check and direct the workmen, on one side, and meet the 
demands of the stockholders and chief managers for increased 
profits-, on the other. Some of the superintendents at the Stock 
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Yards have confessed to the writer that they could have no heart 
in their business because they were compelled, on the one hand, 
to drive the men so mercilessly, and, on the other hand, to be on 
duty without vacations or rest so continuously at the summons 
of the manager without a relieving sense of comradeship . And 
this feeling of disgust and weariness comes not alone, indeed, 
from the physical toil involved, but very largely from the sense 
of personal indignity which it entails. The dominating military 
spirit here expressed comes out in the words of one of the large 
owners and managers himself, as quoted by his cab driver, when 
the drive of the manager was interrupted by a man who could 
not get out of the way: "Well, drive over him, then; there are 
plenty of men ; I'm in a hurry." There is, of course, in such a 
spirit a certain admirable element of energy and determination 
necessary to the conduct of any large affairs, but it lacks that 
essential element of democratic justice and personal comrade- 
ship without which even the greatest of enterprises are sooner or 
later doomed to failure. This same estrangement between mana- 
ger and workmen comes out in the question of the same manager 
when the name of one of his chief departmental assistants was 

mentioned : "Well, who's Mr. ?" The man held a very 

responsible position and had been in the employ several years. It 
may be necessary to keep track of workmen by numbers and 
checks, but it is not necessary on every occasion to refuse them 
the full recognition of men. The theory maintained by too many 
employers that the men need to be held down breeds the theory, 
held by too many workmen, that the employers are tyrants. 

Another element which seriously injures the sociability inter- 
ests of the workmen and the people of the community at the 
yards is the element of strain and irregularity of work, referred 
to in the preceding section. This strain and irregularity so 
disorganize the habits of the men that they are frequently too 
tired or too indifferent to be sociable and cheerful. 

Again, the intense spirit of suspicion, in the face of an 
unskilled labor market so largely overstocked, accompanied by 
fierce and almost barbarous competition for work and for higher 
positions, very seriously injures the development of those finer 
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sentiments of human comradeship so essential to any true and 
joyous democratic life. It is not too much to say that the 
packing houses at the yards are, in many if not all departments, 
hotbeds of petty political intrigue. The actual loss to the 
business, not only in good feeling and earnest work, but in 
dollars and cents occasioned by this condition of affairs, ought 
to be evident to every good manager. That it is not always 




DINING-ROOM. 

(Sherwin-Williams Co.) 

evident is due to the fact that the managers at the head of affairs 
are often so far removed from the actual workmen that these 
matters of jealousy and discord are frequently suppressed before 
reaching them. 

Once more the matter of cheerful and wholesome places for 
the noon luncheon of the employees comes up in this connec- 
tion. Swift & Co. deserve great credit for their recent erection 
of dining-room, smoking-room, and barber shop for their general 
office employees. These same accommodations ought to be, and 
probably in time will be, extended to include in some measure 
all of the employees of the plant. In these matters of indus- 
trial betterment, indeed, Swift & Co. seem to have seen the 
advantage of certain kinds of improvement sooner than any of 
the other companies. 
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Again it must be said, as in the case of the health interests, 
that, in spite of promising improvement in certain directions, the 
conditions of sociability at the Chicago Stock Yards are far from 
being ideal ; and that once more the most serious public aspect 
of these conditions is the fact of their hindrance to the efforts 
of the community outside the yards to raise the social life 
of the people. Such institutions as the settlements, the schools, 







BARBER SHOP AND DINING-ROOM. 
(Swift & Co.) 



the churches, and many others that might be named, find their 
efforts materially thwarted by the conditions of discord, personal 
contention, and worriment engaging so much of the time and 
energy of the majority of the community at the yards. The 
socialization of industry even in one of its aspects must mean 
thus the organic, democratic unification of the whole community. 
Measures being encouraged for the improvement of socia- 
bility in industry by progressive and high-minded employers 
throughout the country are as follows : 

1. Club organizations in which employees are banded 
together for social, educational, recreative, and other purposes 
incident to such organizations. 

2. The promotion of more occasional social gatherings, such 
as summer outings, banquets, sociables, etc. 
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3. Material support to the erection of meeting places and 
assembly rooms and game-rooms for employees. 

4. The manifestation of interest in the personal affairs of 
individual employees, and the systematic cultivation of cordial 
and confidential relations with them. 

SECTION XIV. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE WEALTH 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

That the possession of some wealth is necessary to the main- 
tenance of every individual is obvious enough. But there are 
at least three important considerations in this connection that 
are often overlooked : 

1. That the amount of wealth necessary to maintain an 
individual in normal and healthy activity is dependent upon the 
degree to which his other interests have been stimulated. 

2. That the kind or quality of wealth necessary to maintain 
the individual in the performance of his functions is dependent 
upon the degree of culture and refinement expressed in his other 
interests. 

3. That the wealth interest is not normally satisfied — that 
is, so as to keep the whole system of interests or functions at 
their maximum of efficient co-operation — by the mere passive 
possession or enjoyment of wealth, but also by the actual manipu- 
lation and production of material goods. 

There are many well-meaning people who object that the 
pleas of the laboring classes for a larger share in the products of 
industry are unjust, because these classes are receiving larger 
wages than ever before. But in so far as any class is enabled by 
law or custom to meet the increase in its other interests by an 
increase in its wage or income, democracy insists that it is not 
all to the point merely to show that the laborer receives a higher 
wage than ever before, but that the increase in his wage must 
be in correspondence with the degree to which his other interests 
in life have expanded. This is the fundamental plea of democ- 
racy for economic equality. Not that all individuals should 
possess, or even use, the same alsolute amounts or qualities of 
wealth ; for all individuals are not, and probably never will be, 
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capable of effectively using and directing the same amounts 
or qualities of wealth ; but that, in so far as their respective 
capacities are equal, as determined by the insistence or urgency 
of the whole system of their interests, all individuals must have, 
not only the leisure, but the actual opportunities, to use equivalent 
values of wealth — this democracy does require. It is often argued 
that on the whole the masses of men do have the use of the 
values of wealth, which they respectively show by actually using 
what they are capable of using. But our whole point is that this 
is an inadequate and fallacious argument in a circle. For if, by 
class legislation or unequal advantages — such as conditions or 
station of birth — the actual capacities or interests of the dis- 
advantageous^ situated class may be in time dwarfed and 
crippled, then it is indeed simply reasoning in a circle to conclude 
that they should have the use of only a relatively small amount 
of wealth because they have only relatively small capacity. We 
must see that the capacities are given a fair chance to develop. 
Society can be advanced only by a system of co-operative com- 
petition which aims constantly to foster and develop the interests 
of all of its members, and not by a system which sets a premium 
on the brute ability to crush out the interests of competing 
members. For only as the whole system of the individual's 
interests is constantly fostered and maintained intact can the 
system of social institutions which constitutes society itself be 
preserved and enriched. Thus the wealth interests of the work- 
ing classes must keep pace with the development of their other 
interests. Put in this way, and compared with the existing facts, 
the general plea of these classes, that they are not receiving their 
share of the profits of labor, does not look so unjust. For what 
are the facts ? The essential facts, as substantiated both by 
common observation and by expert testimony from men of con- 
servative as well as of radical habits of thought, are at least 
three : 

i. That the means of communication and education — the 
newspaper, the telegraph, the railroad, the school and church 
and factory itself — are rapidly expanding the interests of all 
classes in nearly the same ratio as compared with former ages. 
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2. That the incomes and absolute wealth of all classes are 
increasing; but 

3. That the incomes and wealth of the strictly wage classes 
are not increasing in as favorable a proportion as are those of 
other classes, nor in the same ratio as are their own interests. 

It is true that the employing classes, by constantly amassing 
and productively reinvesting large amounts of wealth, perform 
the important public service of industrially organizing society, 
and of compelling it to lay up stores for the future. But in 
doing this at present the tendency is too often to stint the wage- 
workers in the distribution of these stores. 1 Overpopulation, 
vice, and indolence, to be sure, quite apart from any circum- 
stances directly controllable by the employers, are frequently 
the causes of this poverty; and yet there are so many ways in 
which the employers may arrange a more equitable distribution 
among the wage-workers, to their mutual advantage, that indif- 
ference to the need of this reform is inexcusable. This fact is, 
in many parts of the world, being recognized in institutions of 
wage bonuses, profit-sharing, co-operative production and distri- 
bution, and other plans for a fairer assignment of incomes. 2 The 
movement presages once more the dawning of a clearer demo- 
cratic consciousness in industry. 

What is the present relation of industry at the Chicago 
Stock Yards, and in general throughout the country, to this 
movement ? 

In view of the extreme importance of the principle of pub- 
licity, a description of the methods and the measures of suc- 
cess attained in an endeavor to obtain accurate information on 
these vital points at the yards may be in order here. In the 
pursuit of this study the writer approached the work duly 
accredited from the University of Chicago. The average num- 
ber of visits to each one of the seven or eight large packing 

1 For conservative works in substantiation of this statement I refer to Mayo- 
Smith, Statistics and Economics, chap, xiii ; Walker, Wages, pp. 411 ff.; "Democ- 
racy and Wealth," Forum, Vol. X (1890), pp. 245-8. 

For more radical works : Abbott, " Industrial Democracy," Forum, August, 1890; 
C. B. Spahr, Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 

2 See Tolman, loc. cit. 
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establishments at the yards was seventeen. Everywhere, it 
should be said, the writer was received with great consider- 
ation, and was shown much courtesy. In some places not 
much of anything else was shown. After studying the whole 
situation, by means of visits and conferences with various 
employers and workmen, a special set of three schedules, relat- 
ing especially to the economic conditions, was made up with 
the help of the timekeepers and superintendents, covering ques- 
tions of number of employees, amounts of product, rates of 
wages, time of employment, etc. At first, almost all the com- 
panies expressed a willingness to have these schedules filled out. 
Several large companies made a very good beginning; one, 
especially, filling out nearly the whole schedule, which was 
inspected by the writer. But it would seem that, when it was 
observed what an amount of detailed information these schedules 
would furnish, the managers of most of these companies refused 
to allow the information to be returned, even upon the written 
assurance of the University that the individual replies would not 
be published. This extreme timidity and secrecy on the part of 
these companies may, in the present state of competitive busi- 
ness, be easily accounted for, but it is nevertheless a serious 
impediment to any efforts toward thoroughgoing, prudent 
enlightenment of the whole community. 

The result of this effort was that three of the important com- 
panies were courageous and generous-minded enough to make 
an accurate statement, to the best of their ability, of the rates 
and amounts of wages, number of employees, etc., in both the 
busy and the duller seasons of the year, and to show the writer 
their records and books covering these matters. By systematic 
inquiries it was found, as expected, that these statements were sub- 
stantially correct, as covering general averages and indicating 
general conditions, for all of the houses at the yards. The accom- 
panying table, No. XIV, shows the collaborated results of these 
investigations. From these tables it will be at once evident that 
the statements made in chap, ii, respecting the incomes of fami- 
lies in the Stock Yard community, must be very moderate. 
And this is in accordance with the testimony of many of the 
workmen themselves who have been consulted. 
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TABLE XIV. 

SCHEDULE OF AVERAGE WAGE, AND TIME CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT, OF TWENTY 
LEADING DEPARTMENTS IN THREE PACKING PLANTS AT THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS IN 1900. 

1. producing departments: labor chiefly unskilled. 



Departments 
(omitting managers and clerks) . 



i. Killing* 

2. Cutting * 

3. Salting * 

4. Pickling* 

5. Smoke house * 

6. Tank-room 

7. Sausage* 

8. Lard refinery * 

9. Casings * 

10. Trimmings * 

Average for unskilled dep'ts 



Wages per 
Hour. 



Max. 



Min. 



45 

37t 

25 

30 

25 

30 

22* 
27l 
22* 

35 



$0.27^ 



MO 
.10 
.10 
.10 

• 7i 
-17* 

• 5 
. 5 
.12* 
.10 



$0.0Qf 



Average Weekly 
Wage per Workman. 



Busy Seas'n, 

Two Weeks 

in Dec, 

1900. 



Slack Seas'n, 

Two Weeks 

in July, 

1900. 



#9.85 
9.78 
9.23 
9.25 

8.00 
10.58 
9.26 
8.63 
7.18 
7.80 



#8.95 



$4.65 
5.09 
7.06 
7.91 
8.00 
6.66 
7.54 
7.56 
3.25 
3.5i 



Average 

Yearly 

Wage per 

Workman. 



#352.00 

350.75 
329.60 
317.OO 
348.70 

383.25 
400.00 
371.00 
310.17 
318.16 



#347.36 



Average No. 

of Weeks An- 
nually Lost 
per Work- 
man, f 



9 

7* 
10 

11I 
8* 
8 
5 

6* 
9 
7i 



H 



AUXILIARY DEPARTMENTS: LABOR CHIEFLY SKILLED. 



1. Car shop 

2. Tin shop * 

3. Machine shop * 

4. Carpentering 

5. Cooperage 

6. Steamfitting 

7. Millwrights 

8. Masonry 

9. Barns 

10. Watchmen 

Average for skilled dep'ts 



#0.27* 


#0.171 


.271 


•07* 


•32* 


.12* 


.40 


•i7l 


.30 


.174- 


.30 


.20 


.30 


.20 


.50 


.21* 


.20 


•17* 


.25 


.17* 


#o.3ii 


#0.17 



#10.04 
10.70 

13.70 

13.23 
14.84 

14.16 

13.98 

14.00 

13.71 

12.80 



#13.02 



#9.15 
8.76 
9.81 

12.95 

8.13 

10.66 
12.90 
12.20 
12.19 
12.80 



#10.95 #512.47 



#475.10 

445.03 
490.00 
530.27 
5ii. 15 
55J.50 
540.11 
497.02 
470.16 
614.40 



7±- 
52 

4l 

31 

3 

4* 

5 

3 

4 



3* 



Remarks. — In all of the above departments both skilled and unskilled workmen 
are employed. In those marked with an asterisk (*) children are employed as well as 
adults. These facts, of course, lower the average, ("f") Including time lost on short 
days and short weeks in all seasons and for all causes. 

A report published in the Chicago Tribune recently showed 
that the combined food capacity of the Chicago Stock Yards 
was equal to supplying with meat something over thirty mil- 
lions of people — the combined armies of the world. Whether 
or not this is an exaggerated statement, the official figures of live- 
stock receipts and product shipments from the yards indicate 
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that something approximating this number of people are sup- 
ported annually with meat products from the Chicago Stock 
Yards. Now, upon the showing of the above statistics on wages 
received, it is certainly evident that something is radically 
wrong with our present industrial system, if thirty thousand 
workmen can supply thirty millions of people with meat foods, 
and in return can scarcely get enough to keep themselves on 
the average in decent livelihood. It would seem that from so 
large a number of persons, if proper industrial connections and 
fair industrial distribution of the income returned were obtained, 
the workmen should receive a very much larger proportion of 
the value of the product. This judgment is made on the basis 
of the principle that industry is essentially a matter of recipro- 
cal service, rather than of a cunning monopoly of incomes. 1 
The morning application for work at the time-keeping office of 
a single great packing plant at the yards, where frequently 
between two hundred and five hundred eager and even despe- 
rate applicants may be seen at one time, is at once a pathetic 
sidelight and a burning indictment upon the present disorgan- 
ized and contentious condition of industry. 

Measures being employed for improving the distribution of 
wealth in the most progressive manufacturing establishments, as 
illustrated in the accompanying cuts, are as follows : 

i. The encouragement, by the managers, of thrift on the 
part of the workmen, through savings-bank facilities and build- 
ing and provident associations. 

2. The awarding of prizes for valuable suggestions by 
employees, and the granting of bonuses for faithful services and 
the manifestation of zeal or interest in the work. 

3. Under certain circumstances a sliding scale of wages, cor- 
responding to prices of products. 

4. Under some conditions the sharing of profits and divi- 
dends with employees. 

5. Provision on the part of the companies for accident and 
sickness insurance for their men. 

1 Of course, it is assumed that the able manager should receive a larger income 
than the mechanical workman, because the manager really serves more people. 
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6. Wherever possible, a horizontal increase in wages has 
often been found to be very beneficial to the whole business. 
A notable recent case is that of the Illinois Central Railroad. 1 

7. The provision for old-age insurance for the workmen. 
Notable examples of this very difficult provision under present 
competitive conditions are those of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung, of 
Jena, Germany, 2 of the Carnegie Steel Co., 3 and of Penn- 
sylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio Railroads. 

SECTION XV. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

With respect to the relation of modern production to the 
function of instruction, or the knowledge interest, four chief 
indictments may be made : 

1. By keeping secret and private in every possible way the 
condition of the industrial situation, modern business systemati- 
cally compels men to work largely in the dark. This is the chief 
cause of overproduction and industrial panic. This is coming 
to be publicly recognized as such an evil that many clear-sighted 
business managers themselves are beginning to advocate a gen- 
eral legal publicity of accounts for large corporations. 4 

2. By keeping the general condition and aims of the busi- 
ness from the knowledge of the workman, the present system 
often deprives him of that immense stimulus which comes from 
a consciousness of the specific social value of his work, and 
which makes him labor with more zeal and faithfulness, in the 
feeling that he is a man, and not a mere machine. 

3. By excessively long hours and hard work, the time and 
strength and interest of the workman for intellectual develop- 
ment are often crushed out. 

4. By intimidation and refusal of material support to public 
investigators, teachers, and scientists, their work is thus too often 

1 See the Chicago Sunday Record-Herald for May 5, 1901. 

2 See account of this industrial organization in the American Journal of 
Sociology, "Notes and Abstracts," March, 1901. 

3 See the Chicago Record of March 14, 1901. 

4 Cf. the position of S. W. Allerton, a former well-known meat packer of Chi- 
cago, in the Saturday Evening Post of February 16, 1901, p. 3. 
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made shallow, partial, and ineffective for the best public guid- 
ance. 

These methods are a natural and normal outcome of the 
principle of modern industry which regards a business as the 
concern or interest of only a small group, and that, indeed, often 
only the employing group. But this conception also is retreat- 
ing before the advance of the more democratic idea that " pri- 
vate business is a public trust." 1 

These four aspects of the relation of modern production to 
the intelligence of the people are all exemplified at the Chicago 
Stock Yards. The conditions of the business, as we have seen, 
are closely suppressed ; the workman is expected to labor with- 
out an intelligent comprehension of the significance of his work ; 
the severity and irregularity of the work discourage mental 
development, and the attitude toward the servants of publicity 
and education is decidedly conservative. 

It is encouraging to note that throughout the country many 
firms are coming to see the inherent futility of such a policy. 
Two or three examples only can be given here. The National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O., says : " The policy of the 
company is to give the fullest information on all subjects to 
employees, so that everyone may act intelligently. Almost 
every detail of the business, including even the number of regis- 
ters to be made, of orders on hand, and of shipments made, is 
posted in a conspicuous place." In addition to this the com- 
pany has a system of monthly and annual meetings of all the 
employees, and, especially in the latter case, anecdotes and illus- 
trations are given by the traveling salesmen of their experiences, 
and of the various uses of the products handled, so that all the 
employees may feel the real value of their daily work. If this 
case seems to be a specially favorable one to the question of 
publicity, on account, perhaps, of lack of competition, other 
examples not so conditioned may be given. The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., paint and varnish makers of Cleveland, O., 
already referred to, says: "The Chameleon, which is published 

1 Professor A. W. Small, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 
276-89. 
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by us for the interest and benefit of our loyal staff, we find 
keeps us in closer touch with our employees. It stimulates all 
to exert their best efforts for the promotion of our business, it 
disseminates information with regard to our products and the 
methods of pushing their sale, and last, but not least, it is a con- 
stant factor in maintaining the enthusiasm inspired by the 
annual gathering of our employees." Numerous similar quota- 
tions might be given from other prominent houses. 1 

A very effective device for increasing the intelligent interest 
of the workmen in the business is that, perhaps first perfected by 
the National Cash Register Co., for enabling the workmen to 
make suggestions by autograph duplicate register, in such a way 
that the bosses or superintendents have no power to gain the 
credit for them. To give a single instance at the packing 
houses, among scores that might be mentioned, the writer 
observed in passing through one of the killing departments that 
the bodies of the hogs, as they were being scraped, passed 
between jets of water to be washed. These streams were con- 
stantly running, and a great deal of water was thus wasted. 
By a very simple device of levers, the moving bodies of the 
hogs might be made to open and close automatically the water 
faucets as they passed in and out of their range. Now, any 
workman who would make such a suggestion as that under the 
conditions at the yards would be in a fair position to have the 
information appropriated by the boss, to whom he told it, for 
his own advancement; and thus intelligent interest and enthusi- 
astic co-operation on the part of the workman are systematically 
suppressed by the methods in vogue. And any measures look- 
ing toward conditions of thoughtful and enthusiastic work on 
the part of the workman ought certainly to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Another way in which the yards impede the intellectual 
development of the community is in the employment of young 
boys, who ought properly to be in school. To be sure, these 
boys are supposed to have an affidavit that they have reached 
the legal school age limit of fourteen years, but surely, on any 

1 See Social Service, March, 1901, p. 78. 
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ideal system, some of the hordes of men out of employment 
ought to be given work in the place of these young boys. For 
literally hundreds of them stunt their powers and narrow their 
lives in the early struggle amid revolting surroundings, for the 
livelihood which their fathers and older brothers ought properly 
to have the chance lo earn for them. 

Measures being employed by good managers throughout the 
country for the cultivation of the knowledge interest of their 
workmen are : 

1. The fostering and promotion of free lectures. 

2. The erection of assembly halls for such purposes. 

3. The encouragement of the use of libraries. 1 

4. The publication of special industrial circulars and maga- 
zines ; and 

5. The substantial encouragement of kindergartens, indus- 
trial schools, and manual-training and household-art classes. 2 

SECTION XVI. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE BEAUTY 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Concerning the relation of modern business to art, three or 
four things are worthy of observation : 

1. A certain amount and quality of artistic expression on 
the part of every individual is necessary to the free and healthy 
performance of his social functions. This not only follows from 
our organic conception of life, but may be verified by empirical 
observation. Everyone, whether he is specifically conscious of 
the fact or not, is an amateur artist and practices his art daily. In 
his dress, his surroundings, his manners, his gait, his style of work- 
manship, his choice and enunciation of language, his quality of 
voice and care of person, as well as in the music he perchance 

1 A very suggestive measure for encouraging interest in useful books employed by 
the National Cash Register Co. is that of introducing into the factory rooms at the 
noon hour trucks of good books from the city library, which are thus made easily 
accessible to the workmen. 

2 The magnificent new institute recently established by the late Philip D. Armour, 
while a school of high standard established out of a sense of the purest philanthropy, 
does not reach the classes of the community, and particularly of the Stock Yard com- 
munity, which most need such a service. Something more immediate, free, and 
direct, similar perhaps to social-settlement classes, is needed in addition. 
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plays, the pictures he paints, or the poetry he writes — in all he is 
exhibiting in sensuous forms his personal estimate of the mean- 
ings and values of life. And this is art. Special times and 
places may, and must, be set aside for special development and 
care of the artistic function ; but art is a pervasive, daily, life- 
transforming thing. And it is just here, in its failure to recog- 
nize the inherent need of daily association with beautiful objects, 
that modern business reveals one of its most serious defects in 
attainment of the ideal of democracy. We have repeated 
instances of the power of the beauty of flowers, pure skies, and 
chaste architecture to ennoble men, and of the power of ugliness, 
of dirt, and of inharmonious surroundings to degrade them. And 
yet, in the face of these examples, and against the half-articulate 
protest of all life, the piles of architectural ugliness arise, the 
skies are unnecessarily darkened with coal smoke, streams are 
wantonly polluted, and the free and joyous revelation of the 
values of human existence is shut out of thousands of lives under 
the narrow and perverted notion that only thus can the ends of 
production be best achieved. 

It is here again a pleasure to observe that not all employers 
regard business from this restricted and baneful point of view ; 
but that more and more the movement is extending for making 
industry a purely social function, beautiful with the use of flowers, 
fine architecture, and harmonious colors. 1 

2. Another way in which industry as at present conducted 
often tends to defeat the ends of art is in prolonging the hours 
and strain of work so far as to deaden interest, and unfortunately 
limit the time, of the workman for participating in special artistic 
avocation or entertainment, such as art exhibitions, musical 
recitals, dramatic performances of high order, etc. In this way, 
then, as in its relation to the other social functions, also, industry 
tends to limit the range of usefulness and public esteem of all 
especial artistic institutions. 

3. But perhaps the most serious indictment which art may 

1 Compare the plants of the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O. ; of the 
General Electric Light Co., of Schenectady, N. Y.; of the H. J. Heinz Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; and of the N. O. Nelson Co., of Leclaire, 111., among others. 
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bring against industry is that it tends to make life as a whole, 
in so many of its phases, discordant, exclusive, and hostilely 
competitive in spirit ; that the impulse toward great art, which is 
essentially altruistic and inclusive in spirit, is starved for lack of 
great common ideals and purposes on which to feed and grow. 




ROOF GARDEN. 
(H.J. Heinz Co.) 

This is a serious fault of our civilization, due not alone to the 
sins of industry, and remediable only by the general diffusion of 
more democratic ideals. 

Especial attention at this point is called to the fact that 
workingmen's homes may be vastly improved from every stand- 
point, at really very small cost, by the employment of shrubbery 
and flowers under good landscape gardening. 1 In an interesting 

1 On the question of landscape gardening and the use of flowers in beautifying 
industrial communities two practical points are essential : to secure the necessary infor- 
mation (1) as to the use and cultivation of plants, and (2) as to the means of procuring 
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pamphlet, entitled A New Era in Manufacturing, the National 
Cash Register Co. says : 

How to make a business successful from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
and at the same time how to recognize the rights and needs of the employees, 
is a difficult problem. In seeking to solve it the officers of this company have 
done many things which have been heretofore regarded as out of place in a 
manufacturing establishment. They believe, however, that the cultivation of 
these attractive features is right, and that, when wisely and carefully planned, 
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GIRLS' DINING-ROOM. 
(H. J. Heinz Co.) 

they pay in a business sense, to say nothing of the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from them. This belief is not a mere notion based upon the taste for 
refined surroundings, but is a deliberate conclusion reached as the result of 
experience and careful consideration. It is a belief firmly held that pleasant 
surroundings are conducive to the economical production of good work, while 
they attract a much better class of working people. The company, therefore, 

the seeds and plants to cultivate. In respect to these points (i) a very valuable work 
is being done by some of our larger agricultural colleges, notably at Cornell Univer- 
sity, by the free distribution of simple directions upon landscape gardening and the 
cultivation of flowers ; and (2) a similarly useful work is being conducted by the United 
States government in the free distribution, through the Agricultural Department, of 
seeds. Putting these two facts together, it is not very Utopian to concede that some 
of our worst industrial communities may be in time transformed by the use of these 
powerful agencies. The seeds should be ordered through the congressman of the 
district. 
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pays good wages and gives unusual attention to matters of sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, light, ventilation, heating, and ornamentation. 

Particular measures being employed for the promotion of 
beauty in industry are: (i) the encouragement of concerts, 
musical entertainments, and musical clubs on the part of the 
employees; (2) the distribution of good artistic illustrations; 
(3) the active encouragement of landscape gardening and the 
exterior and interior decoration of factories and homes. 1 

The relation of the Chicago Stock Yards to these movements 
of artistic betterment in industry is as yet, it must be confessed, 
not very close. The whole air of the place usually gives one a 
very disagreeable shock, both physically aad aesthetically. 
Many of the buildings were constructed when these modern 
ideas of the intimate relation of art to industry were not popu- 
larly entertained, and are consequently, from an aesthetic point 
of view, piles of most miserable and grimy ugliness. And the 
views from the factory windows are not exactly comparable to 
those from the windows of the Dayton company. There is, 
however, at the Stock Yards still considerable unoccupied land, 
and the possibility of really artistic development is much greater 
than in many a more crowded city quarter, where business 
houses are already making commendable advances in this 
direction. 

SECTION XVII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE MORALITY 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

The point at which the spirit of modern industry comes into 
most violent conflict with the spirit of democracy is in the 
political and ethical sphere. Indeed, we may fairly say that 
the present discord between the principles of production and 
the principles of public control is the source of the paramount 
social problem of our day. As Professor Wagner has stated it : 
"The social question comes from a consciousness of a contra- 
diction between the economic development and the social ideal 

x The conditions of life of a great city vary so widely from those of some smaller 
industrial community that the special agencies involved for applying such plans may 
differ; and, in fact, the chief agency for the introduction and cultivation of these 
improvements in the large city will be, not always the factory, but, frequently, the 
school. 
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of liberty and equality which is being realized in political life." 1 
The problem of social control is more than a question of 
depositing ballots or securing elections. It is fundamentally a 
question of daily and hourly self-control. Self-control, it 
should be remembered, has two aspects : the inner, moral con- 
trol of habits and impulses, and the outer control of objects and 
events. These are but two aspects of one problem. But they 
show that the problem must be approached in two ways. For 
the inner control of habits and impulses the individual himself is 
directly responsible. In this sense every man must work out his 
own salvation alone. But for the outward control of objects and 
events the association of individuals is responsible. This is the 
phase which directly concerns us here. And as each phase 
determines the other, the whole problem may be intelligently 
considered from this point of view. What, then, is democratic 
control, and what is the relation of modern industry to it ? 

Democratic control is such a public direction of the material 
agencies of a society that all of its members may realize their 
elemental interests by free participation in all of its social func- 
tions. I say public direction, because no man or body of men 
in society is wise enough to know what the particular realization 
of the interests of its citizens is, without their voices in the matter. 
It is the very heart of democracy that every normal individual 
is able to project his interests in the form of ideals, and must 
have a chance, through co-operation with others, to realize 
them. 

Now, what is the general relation of modern industry to 
these needs of social control ? 

I. The present methods of private ownership and control of 
the means of production place the large body of wage-workers 
in such a position that practically none of them, however sober 
and thrifty they may individually be, can be the arbiters of their 
own happiness and destiny in the degree to which their employ- 
ers can be the arbiters of theirs. This is assuredly not to say 
that all the wild Utopian schemes of zealous socialists should be 
tested in business, to its consequent confusion worse than ever 

1 Lehrbuch der politischen Oeconomie, 2d ed., p. 36. 
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confounded. It is simply to state the fact, which every honest 
investigator may verify for himself, namely, that, under our 
modern conditions of congested population and vast consolida- 
tion of business, the private ownership of the machine is practi- 
cally the private ownership of the man who must use it if he is 
to keep from starving. This is the state of affairs which neces- 
sarily puts one class of citizens in a position of cringing subser- 
vience to another. It is therefore a condition intolerable to 
democracy. The writer is certainly not alone in the belief that 
we are slowly and painfully, but surely, emerging from this con- 
dition ; and that increasingly intelligent governmental regula- 
tions, increasing managerial care, and increasing thoughtfulness 
and self-control on the part of the working classes are evidences 
of this tendency. 

2. Another difficulty of the situation, as old as humanity 
itself, and quite as much opposed to democracy as the first, is 
the prostitution of public office by the owners of large wealth. 
If class ownership of the tools is class ownership of the work- 
men, class control of the public offices is class control of the 
whole community. The remedy for this which seems most 
encouraging is the growing insistence on the publicity of the 
facts. 

The conditions at the Stock Yards amply illustrate both of 
these points. The first may be particularly illustrated by the 
circumstances involved in the recent strike of girls in one of the 
canning works. As stated by the managers, these girls were 
receiving too high wages. That is, working at piece rates in the 
labeling departments, they had become so proficient that at the 
old scale of wages they were making $12, $15, and $ 18 a week. 
This seemed to the managers out of proportion, and they 
announced a reduction of the piece rates, whereupon the whole 
force of employees in the department quit work and refused to 
allow any others to be employed in their places. This occa- 
sioned serious loss, both to the company and to the employees. 
Finally the girls were compelled to allow others to be hired in 
their places, and in attempting to find work elsewhere they 
found that they had apparently been blacklisted by all the 
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companies in the city employing the service in which they had 
become expert. Their case was appealed to the courts, and 
decision was rendered against them by Judge Baker, on the 
grounds that, if employees have the right to combine in seeking 
employment, employers also have the right to combine in 
employing or refusing to employ those whom they will. This 
decision, however legal, does not indeed reach the root of the 
difficulty. For it, as a matter of fact, brings out an inherent 
injustice in our whole established legal and industrial system. 
In a situation in which the skill of the employee is his only 
capital, and in which he must apply for permission to use that 
skill to the ever-decreasing few owners of great wealth, who can 
easily combine against him, such a combination is, indeed, 
unjust, whether it could be proved so in a legal sense or not. 
As former Governor Altgeld stated the matter : " If this decision 
of Judge Baker's is to stand, then we shall have this anomaly in 
the law: that a combination among powerful corporations or 
large employers to blacklist or boycott a man and deprive him 
of support is legal, while a combination among laborers to boy- 
cott a certain manufacturer and refuse to buy his goods is a 
crime." x The workmen cannot be blamed if they come to 
believe that the whole structure and tradition of our modern 
courts of law are inclined to be biased in favor of the wealthy 
employer and against his propertyless employee. The Federa- 
tion of Labor of Chicago, which is the central body represent- 
ing 150,000 men, has at last been aroused to the danger of this 
question, and has unanimously voted in favor of a resolution to 
have the different unions assess their members five cents each to 
raise funds for the prosecution of the question in the court of 
last resort ; and has also directed its officers to make an appeal 
to all the labor unions in the United States under the seal of the 
federation asking for similar action. The counsel for the plain- 
tiffs in this case concludes : " If it is finally decided by the 
court of last resort that this infamous system of subjugating 
labor is lawful under the laws of this land, I predict that it will 

1 Sunday Record- Herald, May 19, 1901, p. 19. 
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be but a short time till the government which sustains such a 
doctrine will be overthrown." 1 

Now let us notice the attitude of the packing companies (and, 
for that matter, of all large companies in general in their deal- 
ings with strikes) toward the employees who have been taken 
on in the places of those who struck. The loss entailed by the 
strike, and the desire to avoid a repetition of it, induced the 
managers to employ the policy of giving work for a much 
reduced period of time to a much larger number of employees 
than before, 2 so that the latter should not feel that they could 
afford to risk a repetition of the strike. The result is that the 
present employees are getting about half the wages that the 
former employees received, and the discontent and hardship of 
the situation are only increased. 

We seem, then, to be forced into the dilemma either of 
having our manual-work people stupidly subject to the pos- 
sible brutality and tyranny of their employers, or else, on the 
other hand, of having to endure a condition of permanent hos- 
tility and warfare between the employers and the employed. 
There is no other alternative upon the present principle of 
antagonized interests between capital and labor. The only 
solution of the difficulty must, therefore, be to find a more 
democratic principle of conducting business, in which the inter- 
ests of all parties concerned shall have full representation openly 
conceded. 

Regarding the attitude of large industrial concerns, especially, 
toward the constituted authorities of political control, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of taxation, a striking and typical 
example is offered at the Chicago Stock Yards. It should be 
said at the beginning of this subject that the present anomalous 
condition of our assessment system in Chicago is due to the fact 
that it has grown up as a piece of patchwork under a constitu- 
tion adapted, not to the conditions of a large city, but only to 
those of a rural community. Thus we have for Chicago 
eighteen or twenty distinct taxing bodies, very loosely united 

1 Sunday Record- Herald, May 19, 190 1, p. 19. 

2 Three hundred were employed in the place of two hundred. 
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for tax purposes (as must necessarily be the case under the cir- 
cumstances) through the office of the county officials. 1 This 
state of affairs, now maintaining in existence numerous useless 
officials, has caused the whole system to be more or less of a 
sand-bagging institution, cultivating in the public habits of ques- 
tionable morality, if not of open bribery. The remedy for the 
situation must obviously be an organization of the separate 
parts into one coherent system through a revision of the state 
constitution, as was well pointed out by Mayor Harrison in his 
message to the city council for 1899, an d again emphasized in 
his message for 1900. But the special point to be noticed here 
is that under these conditions — and they exist in some measure 
throughout a large portion of the country — the wealthy and 
employing classes of the community are avoiding, and often 
consider themselves compelled by the present condition of busi- 
ness to avoid, their legal part of the public revenue, a dispropor- 
tionate burden of which falls upon other classes, and upon the 
manual laborers especially. As evidence of this, with respect 
both to personal property and to real estate, we need only refer 
to the message of the mayor for 1899. 

Regarding personal-property assessments, a still more deplo- 
rable state of affairs is shown in the tables officially issued from 
the Board of Assessors' office upon the subject of personal prop- 
erty. 

Another serious feature of the present assessment situation, 
as typified at the Stock Yards, is found in the present inclination 
of many of the large corporations to organize themselves under 
the laws of New Jersey, Delaware, and other similar states, in 
such a way as to escape taxation of personal property in Illinois 
almost entirely. 2 This is clearly shown in the tables on personal- 

1 These distinct taxing bodies levying upon Chicago property are : the state, the 
county, the city, the public schools, the public library, the North Park Board, the 
West Park Board, the South Park Board, the Sanitary District Board, and twelve sepa- 
rate towns besides. 

2 Cf. " Letter of a Delaware Agency," published in the Report of the Chicago 
Trust Conference, in an address by W. J. Bryan ; and also American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. V, p. 704, abstract of article by Sylvester Pennoyer in American 
Law Review for November-December, 1899. It is here shown that New Jersey has 
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property assessment above referred to in the cases of certain 
companies which, since being incorporated under the laws of 
those states, simply swear that their goods now in Illinois are 
only original packages in transit, and cannot be assessed here. 

Some of the measures being employed by the more earnest- 
minded managers of industry throughout the country for the 
cultivation of moral justice in their dealings with their workmen 
and the public are as follows : 

i. The rendering of financial aid to employees in case of 
hardship or distress. 

2. The settlement of difficulties honestly and earnestly by 
arbitration. 

3. The employment in some business houses of the commit- 
tee system of supervision in place of appointed bosses. 

4. The advancement of the moral and religious life of the 
workmen by encouragement of Sunday schools, churches, etc., 
and discouragement of vicious saloon associations. 1 

5. An unyielding insistence that honest taxes shall be levied 
and honest taxes paid. 

Upon the subject of common justice in business management, 
Mr. William C. Redfield, treasurer of the J. H. Williams Co., of 
New York, says : 2 

No man can estimate the difference in production, in the same factory, 
between a force of men justly and fairly treated, earnest and enthusiastic in 
their work, and a force of men who work merely because they must to get 
their pay Saturdays. But I believe that the difference between these two may 
be the difference between ruin and dividends 

More and more we strive for team work between ourselves and our 

employees We must not think of giving alms, but of doing justice. 

The American workman is self-respecting, rendering fairly value for value : 
to offer him charity insults him. He wants, and ought, to be treated as a 
fellow-man in a manly way 

authorized the issue of corporation stocks to a greater declared value than that of all 
the gold and silver coin in the whole world, and besides allows these corporations to 
escape taxation in other states where they do business. 

I Note the special letter prepared for the Journal by the John B. Stetson Co., of 
Philadelphia, on improved industrial conditions in their felt-hat manufactory, and 
appearing in this issue ; vid. Notes and Abstracts. 

2 In the American Machinist for April 11, 1901. 
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It is not so much what we do as the spirit in which it is done. Frills with- 
out just pay are vain. Just wages and a hearty hand-shake are themselves 
industrial betterment. Mutual respect and mutual service must come 
between employer and employee from real knowledge of each by the other. 
Let them get together. 

CHAS. J. BUSHNELL. 

The University of Chicago. 

\To be continued. 1 



